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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
The League Meetings in Chicago 

The programme of the League meetings held in Chicago, the 
week of June 24th, was carried out practically as printed in the June 
Journal. 

It was a small convention ; there were comparatively few of the 
older members in attendance, the majority of those present being 
from the middle west, but the programme was an interesting one, 
the war reports and papers giving it much the character of a conven- 
tion of the American Nurses' Association, rather than of a strictly 
League meeting. It was, however, fortunate that the League held a 
meeting this year, as much of interest, due to the war and its lessons, 
would have lost its significance had a year gone by before giving it 
publicity. A number of the papers read by nurses who had had over- 
seas experiences, and the discussion on rank, are given in this issue 
of the Journal; other papers of special importance will follow in 
later numbers. 

In the papers and the discussions that followed them, three spe- 
cial things impressed us as being of most importance. 

First, the war experiences have emphasized the importance of 
holding to our highest educational ideals, both preliminary and pro- 
fessional, rather than considering, for a moment, lowering them. 

Second, the growing importance of the eight-hour day and the 
elimination during the period of training of all strictly domestic work 
that does not have a direct bearing on the care of the patient. 

Third, with tremendous emphasis, the importance of carrying 
out our programme for rank for nurses. 

We are coming to believe that the status of the nurse both in 
the hospital and in every department outside, is affected by the kind 
and amount of domestic service that she has always performed and 
is still expected to perform during her period of training. Hospitals 
that still cling to the old regime of long working hours, and to a com- 
bination service of nurse and servant from their pupils in training, 
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conditions permissible only in the pioneer period, which should long 
ago have been universally abandoned, may expect an increased short- 
age of pupils and greater difficulty in obtaining and retaining the 
services of competent executives. 

The competition between schools is great; there are enough of 
those of higher standards to take the best of the women who wish 
to enter the nursing field. Mothers are alive to the unnecessary 
hardships of the hospital course, to the social ostracism of nursing 
and to the lack of consideration and recognition given by the govern- 
ment to the war nurses. This must give a tremendous setback to 
nursing as a desirable field of endeavor for young women unless the 
hospitals can make the training period more attractive. The work 
is so interesting, once it is entered upon, there would be no difficulty 
in keeping the ranks filled, if living conditions, hours of service, 
drudgery, and diet could be reformed. The situation is certainly 
a serious one for the hospitals and it is to the hospitals we must look, 
before improvement along any line can be very marked. 

The health programme of the Public Health Organization and 
the Red Cross will absorb great numbers of graduates who have 
heretofore remained in hospital work. The war showed very con- 
clusively that the women of education were those who did the finest 
work, simply because education leads to a broader intelligence, and 
the work which is being outlined for the health campaign is of such 
a high order, that only those nurses of education and intelligence 
will be able to meet its demands. 

Rank for Nurses 

Practically every paper and every discussion had some reference 
to the subject of rank for nurses. Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley, the 
counsel employed by the committee having this work in charge, was 
present during the entire convention and spoke upon several occa- 
sions, the substance of her addresses being given in this JOURNAL. 

There were discouraging reports which made it clear that be- 
cause of lack of proper organization of the nursing department of the 
Army, there was great waste in efficiency. Miss Parsons' paper 
and Miss Allison's contribution to the discussion show this to some 
extent. There was seemingly an entire lack of consideration of the 
principle of selective service of which so much has been said in regard 
to the men. No distinction was made between women who had had 
wide executive training and those whose special work had been at the 
bed-side. It is our business to see that such waste of efficiency shall 
never be repeated. 

In Mrs. Greeley's address it will be seen that rank for nurses is 
only the beginning of the plans which the committee has in mind for 
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future development of the nursing service of the Army. As more 
of our nurses return from service overseas, and as we have greater 
opportunity to listen to their experiences, we are more and more im- 
pressed with the importance of carrying through this measure at as 
early a date as possible. Never again must the nurses of this country 
be called to the service of the Government until they have a recog- 
nized status in the Army which will guarantee the highest efficiency 
in the care of the men, the safeguarding of nurses' strength, the con- 
servation of their efficiency, and their recognition as members of a 
professional group and as representatives of the womanhood of 
America. 

Publicity foe Nursing Schools 

Another paper which brought out interesting discussion, was 
that written by Miss Gray, who was not present, on the subject of 
publicity for nursing schools of the kind used by other educational 
institutions, such as advertising in the public press, setting forth the 
advantages of nursing schools in exactly the same way as is done for 
colleges and boarding schools for both boys and girls. 

For some inexplicable reason; training schools, when they came 
into existence, assumed that it was unethical to advertise for pupils, 
resulting in the placing of school? for nurses in a class by them- 
selves, another remnant of the pioneer period. We agree with Miss 
Gray that there is no ground for this attitude, and we have in mind 
the experience of a school whose superintendent, having had diffi- 
culty in filling her classes to her satisfaction, asked her Board for 
an appropriation for advertising and was surprised at the immediate 
response. A seven-line advertisement which appeared monthly in a 
popular woman's magazine, brought the best results of several that 
were tried. 

The Interstate Secretary 

We have been announcing since midwinter that the services of 
the Interstate Secretary would be discontinued in July. We are glad 
to change this to the announcement that she has been reappointed 
for another year. It was decided by the joint boards of directors of 
the American Nurses' Association and the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, at their meeting at the close of the convention, that 
the financial outlook of both organizations was so much brighter, that 
her services could be continued. The testimony from various parts 
of the country, during the week of the meetings, as to the value of 
Miss Eldredge's work, was most gratifying to her and impressed 
upon the officers of the two associations the importance of making a 
great effort to have her work continued. The raising of the dues for 
League membership was a factor in making this possible. 
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When this Journal reaches our readers, Miss Eldredge will 
probably be at Glacier Park, Montana, where she has ended her work 
for this term. She plans to remain in that locality for her vacation 
and she has tentative plans for going to the state of Washington be- 
fore turning her face eastward. She has made two trips to Montana, 
but has not yet visited the states further west or on the coast. All 
states must consider, we know, the cost of her travelling expenses and 
maintenance, but while she is on the western coast, it is a great oppor- 
tunity for the border states to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
her nearness. She brings a very live message from the American 
Nurses' Association in its plans for reorganization ; from the League, 
of its plans for advanced education; and from the Journal as a 
medium through which states and individuals have an opportunity 
for interchange of plans and of thoughts which are so necessary for 
nursing progress. 

Miss Eldredge's experiences of a year and a half in visiting 
different sections of the country, with the studying she has done to 
prepare herself to meet the various problems of the different groups 
she addresses, make her visits this year of even more value than be- 
fore. 

We would again remind our readers that the itinerary for the 
Interstate Secretary is arranged in the Journal office, 19 West Main 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., that this is her only permanent address, 
that certain persons in that office are in constant touch with her by 
letter and telegram, and that the only way to arrange for her visits 
is to address her there. Last year, in spite of all efforts to prevent 
it, there were a number of instances of unnecessary waste of energy 
and of money, duplication of routes, and disappointments, because of 
belated decisions or of lack of cooperation between organization offi- 
cials. The most satisfactory way to arrange for her visits is for the 
officers of a state association to take the matter in hand, planning the 
itinerary, within their state, arranging the dates, and proportioning 
the expense between the affiliated societies. It is much to the credit 
of those who have arranged for her visits in the past, that she was 
able to state in her report given in Chicago that not a penny had been 
lost because of the failure of any group of nurses to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

The Needs of the Nightingale School at Bordeaux 

When Dr. Anna Hamilton was in this country she made her head- 
quarters at the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, with Miss Maxwell, 
where we had the pleasure of dining with her. Here she had an 
opportunity, perhaps as never before, to appreciate the advantages 
of proper conveniences and facilities for the care of patients in 
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hospitals. That this experience made a deep impression upon her 
is shown in the following letter, which although a personal one, gives 
such a vivid picture of the needs of her school that we print it with- 
out waiting to obtain her permission to do so. 

Since I left the United States on March 13, I have many times been there 
in thought. My crossing was most unpleasant; seventeen days on the ocean and 
a dreadful storm, then an accident to the propeller; five deaths aboard among the 
emigrants and most incongruous fellow travelers on board, especially in my 
cabin. However, we landed at last in a pouring rain and I was drenched through, 
as no cabs could be had and no trams went this way. It did seem strange after 
spending three months in America and opening but once my umbrella! 

A great deal of work waited for me here, and I had to give lectures to the 
two sets of nurses, several times a week. Now all the examinations are over and 
the holidays have begun, but there are patients all the year round and this keeps 
us still busy. 

You will, perhaps, be amused to hear that two of my graduates are becoming 
Americans by marriage. One who graduated in 1918 and was enrolled by the 
Children's Bureau of the American Red Cross in Bordeaux, was married on May 
26, at Ryan, France, to Lieutenant F. When he will be demobilized they will 
live in Arizona. The other, who holds a scholarship in an American University, 
will marry one of the interns next year. 

I was very much pleased with all that you published in the April number of 
American Journal of Nursing. I saw Miss Noyes just before I sailed and she 
told me she hoped that funds would be raised by the nurses for the nurses' new 
school. It is so very kind. We are in great hopes that a group of Protestant 
churches are going to give us funds to build the hospital of two hundred beds. 
Miss Noyes had asked me what we should do if we got funds for the school and 
not for the hospital, but I said we could easily manage to get cars to bring the 
nurses here till we got the hospital, and she was satisfied. Last week we came 
from the estate of Bagatelle here in eleven minutes, with an automobile, watch 
in hand. 

I am always thinking about the funds and often cannot sleep at night! This 
house I find more awkward than ever, since my return, for I see more clearly 
all its faults. It is crowded everywhere, from the attic to the first floor (no base- 
ment or cellar) , no lift, no elevators, coal room for one month only. If you could 
see our poor pupils carrying the heavy trays of food upstairs! Only one bathroom 
for the staff (we are forty people). No cool place for milk or meat, two girls in the 
kitchen do the cooking for patients and staff! No gas for cooking. The dining 
room is so small that for early breakfast, three pupils sit around the stove, 
turned into a table by a blackboard laid over it! The nurses' sitting room is so 
small that part of the nurses sit in the passage or on the floor, when they have 
a social gathering. We cannot have a pair of sheets washed here for there are 
only baths to wash them in and no place to dry them. We have had to take 
bits of corridors for many things; crockery washing, linen cupboards, surgical 
appliances cupboards, blacking of shoes, iron:ng, counting of soiled clothes, 
making mattresses, dressing room for surgeons, cloak room for the pupils living 
outside, etc. At the Dispensary it is quite as bad, for we have only three rooms 
for ninety consultations a month, for twenty doctors, and the poor patients cannot 
all be seated in the waiting room which is awfully crowded at certain hours. 
As for the visiting nurses, they have to dress in the corridor where are the 
cupboards ! 
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You cannot think the discomfort it is to have everything crowded — all the 
drawers and cupboards are so very full, either for the administration or the 
housekeeping or linenry — that it wants a great deal of tidiness to have things 
not mixed up and confused. But this means a lot of loss of time, when to take 
one thing you have to displace several others before! 

We need so much a clerk to do clerical work, but have no place for one. 
Our pupils live in a tumbled down house opposite — the only one to be had— and 
now it is, put up for sale and if someone buys it, what shall we do? 

My trustees are so downhearted that they would more easily decided to give 
up part of the work and take in less pupils, etc., but / feel that nurses are more 
than ever wanted in France, and that it is my duty to do the utmost I can to 
develop the school of nurses ! 

So you may understand how very often I think of the results of my visit 
to America, and think over all the kind words which were said to me and try 
to trust them. 

One nice thing happened, thanks to my visit in America, the Young Women's 
Christian Association has sent me a cheque for twenty-five thousand francs, 
hearing that we gave sixty-seven thousand francs of scholarships to pupil nurses 
from August, 1914, to May, 1919. 

There is a committee at work on this question of raising a fund 
by the nurses of this country and by people interested in hospitals, for 
Dr. Hamilton's school, as a memorial to the nurses who have died in 
service. While this Committee is maturing its plans, if anyone after 
reading this letter of Dr. Hamilton's is moved to contribute to this 
Fund, the Journal will take charge of such contributions, will publish 
the names of the donors, and will turn over the money to the Com- 
mittee. The way to begin is to begin. Who will lead the way? 

Two Bulletins op Interest 
The announcement of the School of Applied Social Sciences of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, contains an outline of its 
course for public health nurses. This is a continuation of the course 
given for five years by the Visiting Nurse Association of Cleveland in 
cooperation with other agencies, but it is now a constituent part of 
the Division of Health Administration of the University. It is under 
the general direction of Cecilia A. Evans and is especially designed 
to prepare nurses for administrative public health work. The course 
covers one school year and the time is divided equally between 
theoretical and field work. This should be of special interest to nurses 
in that section of the country. 

The University of the State of New York has issued a pamphlet 
showing the method of administration of the law for medical inspec- 
tion of schools and school nursing. The law is quoted, its requirements 
are made clear, and sample records are shown. Copies of this 
pamphlet can be secured from the State Department of Education at 
Albany. 



